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RIGHT: Peaceful 
interracial neigh- 
borhoods like this 
are exception, not 
rule, in America’s 
cities. It happens 
in Hyde Park— 
sometimes— 
writer Ann Stull 
finds. 


(Chicago Housing 
Authority) 


LEFT: Protesting 
Negro move-in, whites 
gathered frequently 
during past three and 
one-half years in 
Trumbull Park. Now 
police detail is ended 
(see story on page 8). 


(Chicago Defender) 


A Newcomer Views Hyde Park 


AST SPRING WHEN Merce and I set out apartment 
hunting in Chicago, we had several items in mind. We 
wanted three rooms with bath, close to transportation, and 
at a reasonable rent. We wanted, too, a place where visits 
from our friends, Negro and white, would not send the 
landlady and the neighborhood into an 

uproar. 

From casual observation one area 
looked the most likely, “Hyde Park,” 
we said, “will be our new home.” Con- 
sequently we began following up ads 
in that area and making inquiries 
wherever we saw a little “Apartment 
for Rent” ticket on a glass door. 


Our First Surprise 
Ann Stull One of our first stops revealed the 
pattern we were to find existed all over 
the area. The manager’s or custodian’s wife came to the 
door and asked us what we wanted. “We would like to 
inquire about the apartment for rent,” I said. “Oh, that 


Ten Cents 


building is all colored,” she said. “Well,” I said, “that 
doesn’t make any difference to us. We would like to see 
it.” She wasn’t really listening however. “Down at the end 
of the block, on the corner—that’s a white building,” she 
said, and that was the end of that. 

The more places we went, the more evident the pattern 
became. I remember the gentle, middle-aged couple who 
said, “It’s a nice, quiet building. There are no Negroes here. 
You’ll like it.” It happened to be too small an apartment, 
but I wonder what would have happened if we had taken 
it and our Negro friends (who don’t seem any noisier than 
our white friends) had been seen coming to visit us? 


Rent According to Race 

We also began to see a little of the pattern of rent set 
according to race. There was one apartment hotel, which 
seemed to have only Negro tenants, where. we looked at a 
two and a half room apartment renting for over $100 a 
month. Also they were using the term “two and a half” 
very loosely to describe a partially partitioned room and 

(Continued on page 3) 
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immigration Legislation 


DRAMATIC FLIGHT of refu- 

gees from the recent violence in 

Hungary has illustrated vividly the 

need for this country to liberalize its 
immigration policies. 

Hamstrung by red tape and by the 
racial and national prejudices inherent 
in existing immigration legislation, the 
United States has been able to admit 
only about 6,500 Hungarian refugees 
on a permanent basis, and 15,000 on a 
non-permanent “parolee” basis. Status 
of the latter group (who obviously can- 
not go back to Hungary) is still un- 
clear. No provision has been made to 
grant them permanent citizenship. 

Hungary, like other nations of East- 
ern Europe, is stringently restricted in 
her immigration to this country. Her 
annual quota under the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act is only 865. 


centage of people of that country’s ex- 
traction residing here—and again using 
1920 figures. This system gives over 80 
per cent of the total to countries of 
northern and western Europe, and thus 
is a gratuitous slap in the face to na- 
tions of southern and eastern Europe, 
not to mention the rest of the world 
which is excluded almost completely. 

4. Despite the fact that the large- 
quota countries use only some 45 per 
cent of their annual quotas, the re- 
maining visas are not made available 
for less favored nations, but simply go 
to waste. 


President Asks Revision 

A month ago President Eisenhower 
sent a message to Congress asking for 
an increase of 190,000 immigrants year- 
ly. Some 67,000 of these would be refu- 
gees from Communist persecution, per- 
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Under provisions of the post-war, Dis- 
placed Persons Act and other special 
acts, visas issued to refugees are 
charged against their country’s annual 
quota for future years. Hungary’s quota 
has already been “mortgaged” to the 
year 1990. 


Inadequate and Discriminatory 

The McCarran-Walter Act, passed in 
1952, is our basic immigration law. In- 
adequate and discriminatory, it is bad- 
ly in need of replacement, or of thor- 
ough revision. Among its short-com- 
ings are these: 

1. It admits far too few immigrants 
annually, according to widespread re- 
sponsible opinion. The Act’s ceiling of 
154,857 is based on our 1920 population. 

2. The act makes no special provi- 
sion for admission of people displaced 
by war or Communist persecution; 
hence it has had to be supplemented 
by other, temporary laws which have 
since expired—while the refugee prob- 
lem has not. The desperate need of 
many such peoples to immigrate is at- 
tested to by the fact that under the 
“mortgage” gimmick alluded to above, 
Poland’s quota is mortgaged to the 
year 2000, Estonia’s to 2146, Latvia’s to 
2274! 

Based on 1920 Pattern 

3. Basis for the selection of immi- 
grants is the “national origins” system, 
under which quotas are allocated to 
each country on the basis of the per- 
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(New York Times) 


mitted to enter at the discretion of the 
President as “parolees,” and then eligi- 
ble for permanent residence. (Heads of 
AFL-CIO called recently for the ad- 
mission of 100,000 refugees from Hun- 
gary alone.) In addition, he recom- 
mended that the basis for computing 
quotas be changed from the 1920 cen- 
sus to that of 1950, thus increasing 
quotas about 65,000. These would be 
allocated to each country in proportion 
to its immigration to the United States 
in the last 20 years. Further, unused 
visas would be pooled and available 
on a first-come, first-served basis. This 
would add some 60,000 visas now un- 
used by the favored nations each year. 

Although the President’s proposals 
still do not eliminate the basically un- 
just and insulting national origins sys- 
tem, they would be a long step in the 
right direction. 


May the sorrowful plight of the Hun- 
garian people move all of us—and 
through us, our representatives in Con- 
gress—to open our doors to our broth- 
ers in need. It’s time for the United 
States to abandon its policy of count- 
ing out our immigration visas with the 
grudge and suspicion of a Yankee trad- 
er. Rather should we err on the side 
of generosity in this country, which 
piles up huge farm surpluses every 
year while two-thirds of the people of 
the world remain chronically under- 
nourished. —Tom Seess 


Preparing for Lent ppnliol 





(Eric Gill) 


LL OF US HAVE at times resolved 

“to make a better preparation for 
Easter this year,” perhaps even pin- 
pointing it down to “doing some spirit- 
ual reading this Lent.” 

Surely one of the best ways to pre- 
pare ourselves is to pray the prayers 
of the Church with more understand- 
ing. Such increased understanding can 
be ours with the help of such people 
as Dr. Pius Parsch. In “The Church’s 
Year of Grace,” Volume II (Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minnesota), Father 
Parsch takes us through the daily pray- 
ers of the Church from Septuagesima 
Sunday to Holy Saturday, giving us in- 
sights into the prayers of both the Mass 
and the Divine Office. Following are 
excerpts from the Introduction: 

“Our Savior brought to earth a king- 
dom of light; this was the work of the 


Readers Write: 


Christmas cycle. Most dramatically the 
light penetrated the night of Advent, 
and thereafter its radiance kept con- 
stantly increasing: the light of Christ- 
mas, the brilliance of Epiphany, the 
blaze of Christmas. 

“The Easter drama contains a greater 
number of acts, and its score is more 
profound. At first darkness engages the 
Light in a mighty struggle and inflicts 
upon it bloody defeat (Holy Week); but 
then, as the springtime sun, Light rises 
in brilliance and triumph on Easter 
morn, and attains high noon at Pente- 
cost. Never again will it sink, rather its 
destiny is transformation into the light 
of eternal glory. 

“Fallen mankind owes our Lord a 
debt of gratitude for two great ben- 
efits. The first is His incarnation; this 
was the theme of the Christmas cycle. 
Nevertheless, the incarnation was 
merely the promise for a second and 
greater gift, that offered us in the Eas- 
ter cycle; redemption. Christ is now 
seeking to redeem us from sin. We 
must therefore become conscious of be- 
ing poor sinners. To acquire this spirit 
is one of the reasons for Lent. Christ 
wants to redeem us by His passion, 
cross and resurrection; and we com 
memorate these mysteries during Holy 
Week and on Easter. 

“With genuine pedagogical tactful- 
ness the Church prepares us for Easter 
in three steps. Pre-Lent, a time of tran- 
sition from the joyous spirit of Epiph- 
any to one of reserve and recollection, 
conditions us for Ash Wednesday. Lent 
is a period of penance and heart- 
searching. Passiontide is devoted to the 
memory of Christ’s suffering; it is in- 
deed a mystical participation in our 
Savior’s passion according to the words 
of St. Paul, ‘With Christ I am nailed 
to the Cross.’” 


Dear Editor: | would like to register an objection to the word “‘heretic’’ in connection with Mrs. 
Boyle’s article in December’s COMMUNITY. | liked her article very much and that particular 
issue of COMMUNITY, and wanted to send it to my sister-in-law who lives in Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, who shares Mrs. Boyle’s views and would be much interested in that article. However, 
she also is a heretic, and | think she would not be favorably impressed. 

| realize heretic is a perfectly good word and descriptive among Catholics, but it has a 
connotation that non-Catholics do not like. | was a heretic once myself and know whereof | 
speak. The headline might better have read: “A Southern Protestant Speaks’’ or ‘A Southern 


Episcopalian Speaks.” 


| feel sure Mrs. Boyle shares my feelings and objections in this. Let’s make COMMU- 
NITY truly charitable, and a paper we can give to anyone without any hesitation. 


WILMA M. HIGGS 
Rochester, New York 


Editor’s Note: We did not intend—nor, we believe, did editors of The Nation (where the ar- 
ticle and title first appeared)—to use the word “‘heretic’’ in reference to Mrs. Boyle’s religious 
beliefs. Rather it refers to her beliefs on racial matters These would seem to fit the definition, 
“heresy: an opinion held in opposition to the common” one. 


Dear Editor: Ade (Bethune) and | both enjoyed the article about her in December COMMU- 
NITY. We would like to mention one thing, however, and that is the spelling of the words 
Philippines and Filipino. You added an extra “’I’’ to both words! 

Ade says people feel quite strongly in the Philippines about the fact that their country 
is frequently mis-spelled by people in the U.S. Since your magazine is dedicated to the im- 
provement of race relations, she thought you would like to know about it. 
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(Continued from page 1) 


a bath. We discovered later in talking 
with friends that it is usual for rents 
to go up one-third as soon as Negroes 
move into an apartment building. Sid- 
ney Lens in a recent article in Libera- 
tion summarizes the process succinctly: 


Real estate interests try for as long 
as possible to keep the Negro out, but 
when the area begins to “change,” un- 
scrupulous landlords, both white and 
Negro, take advantage of the circum- 
stance to make themselves a quick, dis- 
honest buck. An apartment which used 
to rent to whites for $110 a month is 
opened up to Negroes at $150. The land- 
lord doesn’t ask the whites to move, 
but he informs them that they are at 
liberty to break their lease anytime 
they see fit. Many of them, particularly 
in Hyde Park-Kenwood, would gladly 
stay in these interracial buildings, but 
the landlord soon makes it next to im- 
possible. 

The Negro who must pay such high 
rents—on his terribly low income—in- 
vites another family to share the apart- 
ment. This over-crowding is a violation 
of the law, but both landlord and pol- 
itician wink at it. The building becomes 
badly over-populated. Service standards 
deteriorate. The landlord, realizing the 
Negro’s plight—his inability to find good 
housing — just lets things run down. 
There is no painting; no remodelling; 
no fixing of plumbing when it goes out 
of order. Hallways become marked up 
and dirty, the walls chipped and mice 
and roaches begin to infest the build- 
ing. The white tenant, who sees pos- 
sibilities of moving elsewhere, can no 
longer take it. He moves. The average 
Negro, however, must stay; he has no- 
where else to go. 


We Find an Apartment 


Merce and I finally found a place 
where the landlady said, “Who your 
friends are is your own business.” So 
we had an apartment. (Her live-and- 
let-live philosophy works both ways, 
though: who her tenants are is her 
own business, and she won’t rent to 
Negroes!) 

Our experience would not be un- 








Community of Contrasts 


usual in any area of Chicago. In fact, 
in most areas we would not even 
find Negro and white families in the 
same neighborhood. Hyde Park has a 
better record in race relations than 
most other communities. I suppose it 
was because we knew this that we 
hoped to find no prejudice or segrega- 
tion. 


“Segregated Integration” 


A few months ago a young couple 
looking for an apartment in Hyde Park 
ran into far more difficulty than Merce 
and I had. It was because of their 
experience that I feel the term “segre- 
gated integration” may be an apt de- 
scription of Hyde Park. She is white; 
he is Negro. They never did find an 
apartment in the area. Sometimes the 
apartment would have been . “just 
rented.” On a few rare occasions a 
“White Only” sign saved them the 
trouble of asking. 

One situation was rather amazing. 
The girl had gone alone to inquire. She 
saw one apartment and asked whether 
there were any others for rent. “Oh, 
on the other side, but that’s where the 
undesirables live.” The building was 
split right down the middle, the center 
stairway separating the apartment for 
whites from those for Negroes. 

In another building one apartment 
was particularly appealing. Again the 
girl had gone alone. There was no 
question about the apartment being 
for rent. The elderly couple would be 
glad to sell her their linoleum and 
radiator covers. The next morning she 
was the first person at the real estate 
office. The man was very polite and 
began filling out the application. Near 
the end he asked quite casually, “Are 
you and your husband both Cauca- 
sian?” “No.” “Well, I don’t know 
whether they are ready to open up 


Neighborhood “Open Meeting” : 


AST MONTH I ATTENDED the 
“open meeting” of an Improvement 
Association in a Chicago neighborhood. 
A few Negroes have recently moved in- 
to the area. 

Upon arriving, I realized that the 
meeting was not as “open” as the as- 
sociation’s bulletin had indicated. We 
were met at the door by a brawny 
guard who demanded our membership 
cards. Jim, one of the two men I was 
with, explained that he had just moved 
into the area. He produced a card for 
the local social club to prove his point. 


After we had found chairs and the 
audience of a 100 people had turned 
their attention way from us, the guard 
and another man took Jim to an ad- 
jacent room where they further ques- 
tioned him. (Jim told us later that they 
had tried to get him to take out a 
membership in the organization. He 
put them off by saying he wanted to 
know more about what the group was 
doing.) This was happening while the 
chairman was emphatically announc- 
ing to his audience, “We have nothing 
to hide.” 


“Don’t Sell Your Homes” 


The first speaker was the past presi- 
dent. He spoke of industry opening up 
in the community with the promise of 
jobs and prosperity for all. “So don’t 
sell your homes,” he said. As for the 
few “undesirables” who have already 
moved into the area, “As soon as po- 
lice protection is loosened,” he asserted, 
“those Negroes aren’t going to stay 
around here.” 

Next the local park director asked 
for greater use of park facilities to back 
his efforts in getting more recreational 
equipment. Then an elderly man in the 
audience complained about garbage 
collectors leaving the covers off of the 
cans. He was quickly silenced by the 
chairman with a promise of a letter to 
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the local health official. 


Visit to Georgia 

The president then got up to talk. 
He told of his recent visit with white 
leaders in Georgia, who had shown 
him how they managed the “colored 
problem.” He spoke of the “poor South- 
ern white people” and allied their prob- 
lem with “our community, which is al- 
so being threatened by the American 
Friends, B’nai B’rith, Bleeding Heart 
organizations, so-called religious 
groups, and clergymen who are pro- 
fessional agitators and communists try- 
ing to incite race riots in our commu- 
nity.” He went on to give crime statis- 
tics of an integrated Chicago neigh- 
borhood (his statistics I later found 
were completely false) and told sever- 
al lewd stories about Negroes. 

All this helped to whip up enthu- 
siam for the chief business of the meet- 
ing—a drive for more membership in 
the Improvement Association. All pres- 
ent were urged to “get your friends 
and neighbors to join up.” 

A request from the audience that the 
police do something about children re- 
sponsible for stoning street lights was 
met with a promise of a letter to prop- 
er authorities. With that the meeting 
closed. 

On my way home I thought over the 
meeting. Matters which should have 
been the concern of a real Improve- 
ment Association — garbage collection, 
damage to street lights, recreational 
facilities—had, I realized, been quickly 
set aside by the leaders. “Improve- 
ment,” it was clear, meant one thing 
to them: keeping out Negroes. 


—Rose-Marie Page 


Rose is a Friendship House staff worker 
from Fitchburg, Massachusetts, and works 
in the circulation department of COMMU- 
NITY. 


that building yet. I'll call you.” He 


never called. 


Other Side of the Coin 


It would be unfair to the many 
people who have worked long and hard 
to make Hyde Park a good interracial 
community to forget the other side of 
the coin. This is one of the very few 
areas in Chicago where you have num- 
bers of organizations from block clubs 
to community-wide groups of Negro 
and white people working hand in 
hand to improve the place where they 
live. And they want it to be an inter- 
racial community, as witness this state- 
ment from a Hyde Park Herald edi- 
torial about the redevelopment in the 
area: “Completely apart from the ques- 
tion of preserving the physical sound- 
ness of the Hyde Park area, we be- 
lieve that an interracial community is 
a desirable end in itself.” 


Perhaps the question to ask at this 
point is, “How does one really work 
for open opportunity in housing in a 
community that borders an  over- 
crowded all-Negro area and in a city 
and nation where most communities 
are closed to Negro families?” For 
there is no denying that, given the 
present housing pressures on Negroes 
to buy into the bordering community 
and the economic pressures on whites 
to sell out at a profit, the tendency is 
for these interracial communities to 
become all Negro. 


Some areas in this particular border 
community of Hyde Park-Kenwood do 
seem to have stabilized insofar as 
racial composition is concerned. James 
V. Cunningham, executive director of 
Hyde Park-Kenwood Community Con- 
ference, states that central Kenwood is 
such a place. Property turnover there 
is not always from white to Negro. 
Houses sold to Negroes have some- 
times been sold the next time to white 
families. It is an area of predominant- 
ly single family dwellings. 


COMMUNITY ASSOCIATIONS ae 


“Many Seem Pretty Much Pre-occupied with 
Creating a Sense of NOT-Belonging” 


O YOU’RE GOING to join your 

community association? 

How about running that, decision 
through the observe-judge-act wringer? 
Or how about checking up on those 
words community and association? 





After a period in the CFM (Christian 
Family Movement), community should 
have an almost sacred meaning, a 
meaning impregnated with a sense of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. 

And association—the $64 question is, 
with whom? 

How does your community associa- 
tion stack up on these points? We think 
it’s about time we CFMers made some 
exacting applications of the yardsticks 
we’ve worked out in our discussions. 
If your community association really 
and truly works to create a sense of 
Christian community, that is, a sense 
of belonging, well and good. 


Many Do Not Measure Up 


But let’s be honest about it. We are 
sure that there are many that do not 
measure up to this. They seem pretty 
much preoccupied with creating a sense 






So—A Quota System 

How can open opportunity be given 
to all? Is the only answer a quota 
system? A systematic plan tu keep the 
community from becoming all-Negro 
by keeping certain blocks or apartment 
houses for white? 


I don’t know. I dislike this as a 
solution. It seems to me that integra- 
tion on a quota basis is almost as bad 
as segregation. What if we did set a 
quota of (say) 200 Negroes in neigh- 
boorhood X. So 200 Negroes have equal 
choice with whites for housing in the 
area. What about Negro No 201? 
Should he be told “No”—only because 
he is a Negro? 

Attempting to solve this problem 
clearly points out how no area, no 
community can achieve a_ solution 
without the problem also being worked 
on for the city . .. and even nationally. 
Chicago, for example, is daily receiv- 
ing many Negroes from the South 
seeking job opportunities, liberty, dig- 
nity. This is a constant pressure on 
Chicago’s Negro ghettoes—which must 
and do expand. 

There would be no thought of quotas 
for interracial communities if a Negro 
family could move anywhere its pref- 
erence and pocket book took it... . if 
Negro families had the same freedom 
of choice as white families have. That 
is the only change that can really keep 
Hyde Park an interracial neighborhood 
on a health non-quota basis. 

Meanwhile it remains for me a com- 
munity of contrasts where many 
people believe intensely and work un- 
ceasingly for a good community and 
an interracial community—but in ac- 
tuality a community of only partial 
integration. 


—Ann Stull 


Ann was on the staff of Friendship House 
for six years and is now teaching English in 
a Chicago high school. 
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of not-belonging., and of setting up 
some morally suspect measurements 
about our associations. 

The rule of thumb is pretty simple: 
many community associations are dedi- 
cated to the notion of keeping Negroes 
living in segregated areas. This is in 
sharp contrast with the teaching of the 
Church which proposes more and more 
community in Justice and Charity. 
Community associations which aim to 
maintain injustice and uncharitable- 
ness must never be approved. 

Yes, we hear the chorus answering, 
but you’re going to reform it from 
within. Well, you don’t join the Com- 
munist Party on those grounds, do 
you? We’re going to climb right out on 
a limb (and we think we’ll have lots 
of respectable Catholic company) and 
say that unless you can firmly predict 
(1) that you can change that commu- 
nity association of yours within a set 
period of time, and (2) unless you are 
working with a large enough bloc of 
members to make this a reality, not a 
forlorn hope, you’d better stay out or 
get out. : 


“Obligation in Conscience” 
That $25, $50, or $100 you or your 


neighbor give to keep Negroes out of 
your neighborhood is $25, $50, or $100 
given to injure the Mystical Body. 


It seems clear to us that it is each 


CFMer’s obligation in conscience to ob- 
serve his community association, to 
judge whether or not its aims and 
methods either openly or implicitly 
promote segregation, and to act deci- 
sively on the basis of these determina- 
tions. 


—NEWSLETTER, Chicago... 
CFM Federation 





Views 


Fine Paton 


oe ALAN PATON was 
charged in Magistrate’s Court in 
Durban, South Africa, with attending 
a mixed-race meeting without the Ma- 
yor’s consent. He could be fined $25 or 
imprisoned two months under South 
Africa’s strict segregation laws. 


Defense Attorney A. Goldberg asked 
for time to prepare his case, and the 
court recessed the hearing until March 
28. Goldberg described the matter as a 
test case. 


Ike Says “No” 


N INVITATION TO President Eis- 

enhower to make a major speech 
in the South on civil rights has been 
declined, the Department of Justice 
disclosed last month. 

At the same time the Department 
made known that it had advised a 
group of Negro leaders that a confer- 
ence with Attorney General Brownell 
to clarify the extent of the Federal 
Government’s responsibility to enforce 
anti-segregation laws and court decrees 
would “not be helpful or appropriate” 
at this time. 


South Africa 


E UNITED NATIONS called upon 
South Africa to revise its racial pol- 
icies and to co-operate with the UN 
in seeking a solution to its color prob- 
lem. 

The Assembly also adopted a reso- 
lution urging the South African gov- 
ernment to negotiate with India and 
Pakistan on a long standing complaint 
against the treatment of people of In- 
dian origin in South Africa. South Af- 
rica withdrew from all but token par- 
ticipation in the work of the UN last 
November in protest of continued de- 
bate on its racial policies. The South 
African government regards the race 
problem as a matter of domestic con- 
cern solely. 





Race Labels 


ILITARY ORDERS issued by the 
Department of the Army will no 
longer contain racial designation, it 
was announced by Congressman H. 
Reuss of Wisconsin. Reuss said that he 
had been informed by Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense S. S. Jackson 
that the use of designations, such as 
Negro and Caucasian, to identify the 
race of personnel listed in Army orders 
would be abandoned beginning Feb- 
ruary 1, 1957. 


Use of such designations was first 
protested by the congressman in a let- 
ter to the Secretary of Defense last 
August as not being in keeping with 
the spirit of integration in the armed 
services. 


Finds Office 


EGRO CHIROPODIST Dr. William 
H. Garrett started looking for an 
office in Davenport, Iowa, soon after 
his graduation from Illinois College of 
‘Chiropody in May, 1954. He was still 
looking in September, 1955, when a 
story of his search appeared in the 
Catholic Messenger, Work, and other 
publications. The Messenger story re- 
ported, “Several building managers 
told him the reason for his repeated 
lack of success: they have no room for 
Negroes.” 
Shortly after the articles appeared, 
Eugene Ryan offered him a clean mod- 
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ern office in downtown Davenport. Dr. 
Garrett moved in and began practic- 
ing. In a recent interview Dr. Garrett 
said he is pleased with the extent of 
his practice. 

“At least I am paying my bills,” he 
said. “I think most of my patients are 
happy with my work. If I just do a 
good job they’ll come.” 


‘Bama Wins 


FEDERAL JUDGE RULED that 

the University of Alabama had a 
legal right to expel Negro coed Au- 
therine Lucy Foster and refused to 
hold the trustees of the university in 
contempt. 

Trustees expelled Mrs. Foster a year 
ago because of her unproven charges 
that the school officials conspired in 
rioting that drove her from the school 
February 6, 1956. School officials con- 
tended that the expulsion of the uni- 
versity’s first Negro student was an 
administrative action, and within pow- 
ers granted by the State Constitution. 

Judge Groom held that Mrs. Foster’s 
charges that university authorities con- 
spired in the rioting were “baseless and 
without foundation in fact.” Attorney 
A. D. Shores, who represented Mrs. 
Foster, said he would study the deci- 
sion before announcing whether the 
case will be appealed. 


Waiting Rooms 


ECENT ARREST of two Negroes in 

Birmingham, Alabama, indicates 
that the city is determined to hang on 
to its out-dated policy of separate wait- 
ing rooms, even in defiance of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s ban 
on such practices for interstate passen- 
gers. 

The ICC ruling will be put to a test 
March 31 when a petition by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. L. Baldwin will be heard in 
the United States District Court, ask- 
ing for an order ending racial segrega- 
tion in waiting rooms at the Birming- 
ham Terminal Station. 


The Baldwins were arrested and 
charged with disorderly conduct for sit- 
ting in the “white” waiting room after 
buying round trip tickets to Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, although a sign in the 
waiting room was marked “Interstate 
and White Passengers.” 


Welcome! 


ESIDENTS OF THE Lifetime Home 
Tract, a “lily white” community in 
Garden Grove, California, turned out 
in large numbers to welcome a young 
Negro couple, Air Force Lieutenant H. 
Baudit and his wife Mary, as they 
moved into the home they had re- 
cently purchased in the community. 
Garden Grove citizens in 1955 re- 
buffed efforts of Dr. Sammy Lee, Olym- 
pic swimmer and Army doctor, to buy 
a home and set up a practice in the 
community. California-born, Dr. Lee is 
of Korean ancestry. Dr. Lee subse- 
quently moved into a district on the 
outskirts of Anaheim—an area which 
became a part of Garden Grove when 
that city was incorporated recently. 


250,000 Join 


ORE THAN 50 pro-segregation or- 
ganizations formed since the 1954 
Supreme Court decision are active in 
the South today, according to the Na- 
tion’s Schools, professional school ad- 
ministrative journal. 
Ranging from rabble-rousers and 
publicity seekers to sincere, well edu- 
cated citizens, more than 250,000 peo- 





ARCH 6, 1957, IS A date with 
freedom for some nearly five 
million West Africans of Ghana— 
formerly the Gold Coast, a colonial 
possession of Britain. On that date, 
Ghana, its area about the size of 
Illinois and Indiana combined, 
achieves complete independence. 
The new nation differs widely in 
language, religion, social and poli- 
tical habit. Meshing these differ- 
ences is the job now confronting its 
chosen leaders—as well as that of 
transforming its primitive agricul- 
tural economy into a_= structure 
which provides productivity and 
stability. The hope of West Africa, 
the Volta River hydro-electric pro- 
ject costing nearly a billion dollars, 
is now in progress. 
Headed by Young Prime Minister 
Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah 
seems well equipped for the job. 
The 47-year-old leader visited Great 
Britain and the United States in 
1951, seeking technicians, doctors, 





ple are members of the White Citizens 
and States’ rights councils, according 
to Dr. Glen Robinson, of George Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tennessee, 
writing in the December issue. 


Pro-segregation activity is strongest 
in Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Louisiana and Arkansas. 
Moderate activity is reported in Flor- 
ida, East Texas, Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Maryland and Delaware. 
Limited activity is found in southeast- 
ern Oklahoma, almost none in the bor- 
der states of Missouri, Kentucky and 
West Virginia. 


Some well educated and legally 
trained people have joined the organ- 
izations, Dr. Robinson says, in the sin- 
cere belief that the Supreme Court ex- 
ceeded its authority in declaring in- 
valid state provisions requiring racial 
segregation. Others have joined because 
they feel desegregation would destroy 
social principles and values in which 
they believe. Some people have joined 
the groups as the result of local eco- 
nomic and social pressures. Many have 
signed up out of a “sense of frustra- 
tion,” and a belief that joining an or- 
ganization was a tangible way they 
could help stop public school desegre- 
gation. 


And Then... 


UNICIPAL JUDGE B. L. Dozier, 
in Stockton, California, awarded 
a Negro, Archie Manley, $200 because 
barber Robert Murrillo refused to cut 
his hair. Murrillo said he had not been 


Coast Becomes GHANA 
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Ghana’s Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah confers with British 
officials on Volta River project. 


engineers and scientists to help 
develop a diversified economy. In 
Ghana’s rise to self-determination, 
Nkrumah has spent the usual stint 
in exile and prison. His leadership 
has succeeded in overcoming many 
internal obstacles of corruption and 
tribal rivalry, as well as working 
with British leaders who would 
come half-way. 

Ghana’s date with freedom, and 
subsequent developments of the new 
nation, will be watched closely by 
observers all over the world. Al- 
ready Ghana is a symbol of encour- 
agement to nationalist movements 
throughout Africa. It can be a 
further beacon to these groups as 
this newest-of-nations meets. the 
challenges it faces, in an age which 
increasingly looks to Africa. 

—Ed Chambers 


Ed worked at Friendship House’s New 
York center for a year and a halt, and 
has been on the National Office staff in 
Chicago since October. 








trained to cut the hair style of a Ne- 
gro. 


Said Judge Dozier, “A licensed bar- 
ber must learn to cut a Negro’s hair.” 


| pes THE FIRST TIME in the his- 

tory of Villa Madonna College in 
Covington, Kentucky, the students have 
elected a colored youth as president of 
the Freshman class. Bob Owens, a 23- 
year old polio victim, won the office 
by 20 votes. 


i beer DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Den- 
tal Society, in a secret mail ballot, 

has voted favorably on the question of 

admitting qualified Negro dentists. 


yes LITTLEWOOD in the Chicago 

Sun-Times says that if Abraham 
Lincoln would pay a visit today to the 
John Hays public housing project in 
Springfield, Illinois, the man who freed 
the slaves would see in his own home 
town strict residential segregation of 
Negro tenants from their white neigh- 
bors: 


A SIX-FOOT CROSS was discovered 

burning on the front lawn of the 
home of a Negro couple in Queens, 
New York. The incident occurred at 
the home of R. Dudley Lester, an ac- 
countant, and his wife, Betty, a regis- 
tered nurse. 


The Lesters and police believe it was 
a malicious teen-age prank. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lester have lived in the mixed 
white and Negro community for more 
than four years. They said they never 
before had encountered antagonism in 
the neighborhood. 


COMMUNITY 





Cy Ju 
SLOW RETREAT 


ECENT EVENTS IN THE SOUTH 

at Clinton, Montgomery, Tallahas- 
see, Atlanta, have, it seems to me, a 
significance not readily discernible on 
the surface. They have set the pattern 
and initiated the movement towards 
implementation of the Supreme Court 
decision; and “white supremacy” 
forces have begun a slow retreat that 
must eventually result in a cessation 
of all legal segregation. 

At Clinton the people of a Southern 
community for the first time came face 
to face with the fact that opposing de- 
segregation in the schools is criminal 
and a violation of law and order. 
When the 16 agitators were led off to 
court and imprisonment, they walked 
alone, hiding their faces from camera 
men. They were not heroes fighting for 
the liberty of the South, but law viola- 
tors who had to be removed from so- 
ciety like thieves and murderers. 

The father of the woman who was 
among the 16 arrested expressed out- 
raged horror over the fact that his 
daughter was thrown into a common 
prison cell to share the lot of women 
whom society recognized as outcasts 
who had forfeited their right to free- 
dom and reputation. 


Segregation Linked with Violence 


The shootings and bombings have 
hurt the cause of white supremacy 





Father Michael 


more directly and deeply than any- 
thing that could have been done by 
the champions of desegregation. They 
have identified segregation with vio- 
lence, lawlessness and attempted mur- 
der, and they are forcing state and lo- 
cal governments to take action against 
them. At the same time they have 
alienated the sympathy and support of 
the numerous “moderates” who hoped 
that the battle for the preservation of 
so-called Southern traditions and cus- 
toms could be successfully and effec- 
tively waged on a respectable plane. 

Secondly, these events have put into 
the limelight the peaceful, patient, de- 
termined leadership and organization 
of Southern Negroes. The possibility 
of cowing the colored in the South to 
slavish subservience is now past. It is 
no longer a battle between “the North 
and the South,” but a community 
struggle in which the disinherited are 
rising up under capable leadership and 
in completely disciplined fashion to lay 
claim to what the government of the 
United States declares to be rightfully 
theirs. 


Catholics Losing Ground 

There is another aspect to these de- 
velopments that may be noted. And 
that is that the revolutionary tradition 
is being more and more identified with 
Protestantism. Whatever admirable and 
even heroic pioneering may have been 
accomplished by the Catholic Church 
is being eclipsed, and, as time goes on, 
will be more so, by the Negro Protes- 
tant churches. Of course, this is due to 
a large extent to the paucity of Negro 
Catholics. But also, I think, it is a rep- 
etition of what has been happening in 
many mission fields. The absence of a 
“native” clergy—in this instance, a col- 
ored clergy—renders the Church im- 
potent in a national or racial crisis. The 
failure of the Church to be truly cath- 
olic in the past is the Achilles heel of 
the present. 

* ~ * 


Little has happened in Arkansas in 
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Report on “Battle of the Buses 


21 Southern Cities Integrate Buses Without Incident or Fanfare; 


Others Oppose Integration with Violence—and Make News 


AW-ENFORCED segregated seating 

on local trolley cars and buses has 
ended without incident in 21 Southern 
cities, based on the Supreme Court’s 
recent ruling outlawing bus segraga- 
tion in Montgomery, Ala. 

Other cities meanwhile are resisting 
moves to end bus segregation. COM- 
MUNITY here gives a round-up on 
“Battle of the Buses.” 


Montgomery, Ala. 


OMBING OF NEGRO homes and 
churches and sniping at buses oc- 
curred in Montgomery, Ala., following 
the Court decision. The home of.a 
white minister who had spoken in 
favor of the ruling was also bombed. 
Seven white men were held on 
charges of participating in the bomb- 
ings. Police officials announced that 
one of the men admitted shooting into 
a bus in one of six outbursts of gun- 
fire and that several signed statements 
that they had participated in the 
bombings. 

e If there was to be violence in the 
Montgomery situation on the part of 
some resentful whites, Alabama State 
Senator S. Englehart of Macon County, 
who also serves as secretary of the 
Alabama Association of White Citizens 
Councils, made it plain that his organ- 
ization was one of peace. Said Engle- 
hard, “We are dedicated to the pre- 
servation of segregation by peaceful 
and legal means. This we are striving 
to accomplish. One way is for the 
whites to refrain from riding the 
buses.” 

Seventy percent of the income of 
the buses in Montgomery comes from 
the Negro riders. 

e The City of Montgomery has peti- 
tioned the U.S. District Court for an 
advisory opinion on the legality of 
issuing a franchise for the operation of 
a private bus line for whites only. 

The city attorney filed the petition 
asking Federal Judge F. Johnson 
whether a private group could operate 
a bus line on the club plan in the face 
of the U.S. Supreme Court ruling ban- 
ning bus segregation. Judge Johnson, 
member of the federal court panel 
which outlawed segregation, gave the 
dissenting opinion that segregation on 
buses was legal. 

The city turned down the request of 
the Montgomery Improvement Associa- 
tion, to operate a private bus for 
Negroes during its 381l-day boycott. 
The request was turned down on the 
grounds that the present bus service 
was adequate. M.I.A. then initiated 
car pools. 


Tallahassee, Fla. 


HE CITY COMMISSION in Talla- 
hassee, Florida, passed a law that 
will, in effect, make bus drivers respon- 


the interracial field that has gained 
publicity, even inside the state. Inte- 
gration on buses in the handful of 
cities that have buses seems to have 
been immediate upon the ruling of the 
Supreme Court with only a little rum- 
bling of opposition in Little Rock— 
which seems to have been ignored gen- 
erally. An initiated act passed at the 
November general elections making the 
school assignment system legal and 
mandatory in Arkansas was referred to 
by Governor Orval Faubus in his 1957 
inaugural address to the legislature as 
a “fair and effective” means of dealing 
with the schol desegregation problems 
according to the will of the people. 
—Rev. Michael Lensing, O.S.B. 


Father Michael writes from the Benedic- 
tine Abbey of New Subiaco in Arkansas. He 
is editor of “The Abbey Message” and has 
previously written for COMMUNITY ‘on 
the liturgy. 


sible for bus segregation by requiring 


them to assign seats so as to “preserve + 


good order.” 

The orainance made no mention of 
race or the custom of seating Negroes 
towards the rear of buses. But the 
law provides that each driver will as- 
sign seats to “distribute the weight of 
the passengers” equally and to preserve 
“peace, tranquility and good order 
among said passengers being so trans- 
ported and of good society generally.” 

The law also provides that seating 
regulations shall be designed so that 
the “life, limb, and person of pas- 
sengers will not endanger or threaten 
to violence or overt acts of violence.” 

It would be a violation of the law 
for any passenger to occupy a space 
other than that assigned to him. He 
would be subject to arrest if he re- 
fused to take the assigned seat or re- 
fused to leave the bus when his fare 
was refunded. 

e Police arrested three white and 
three Negro college students for ignor- 
ing the seat assignments in the stopgap 
ordinance to try to save bus segregation. 

“They refused to sit where they were 
told and we are going to make charges 
against them,” said Police Captain W. 
Todd. He said that those arrested in the 
test case were three students from 
Florida State University, an all white 
college, and three students from Flori- 
da A&M, the state’s only Negro uni- 
versity. Both colleges are in Talla- 
hassee. 


Miami, Fla. 


IAMI, FLORIDA, HAS ASKED 

that a Federal Court suit against 
the city’s bus segregation laws be 
dropped since the ordinances have 
never been enforced. As a result, lead- 
ers of the Miami NAACP told Negroes 
to take seats anywhere they like on 
the city buses since segregation laws 
are not enforced. Early reports asserted 
most Negroes were ignoring the 
NAACP recommendation. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


IX NEGRO MINISTERS who took 
seats in the white section of an 
Atlanta, Georgia, Transit System bus 
were arrested on charges of violating 
Georgia’s segregation laws. They were 
each required to post $1,000 bond. 
Their attorney said that the stage 
was now set for a United States 
Supreme Court review of the state’s 
statutes requiring racially separate 
seating on buses. Since the cases is 
now in the court, there will be no 
further efforts for desegregated bus 


riding in Atlanta, Negro leaders de- 
clared. 


New Orleans, La. 


ETIRED PUBLIC SCHOOL teacher 

B. Neale complained to the FBI 
and to the New Orleans Public Serv- 
ice, Inc., following verbal abuse by a 
white passenger who had demanded 
that he surrender his seat. He was 
seated in the Negro section when the 
passenger demanded that he move 
farther to the rear of the bus. 

Louisiana law provides that Negro 
and white patrons respectively, occupy 
the section set aside for them under 
penalty of fine and imprisonment. 
Companies operating vehicles face 
similar penalties if they fail to pro- 
vide separate sections for Negroes and 
whites. 

New Orleans buses do not have 
permanent jim crow sections but are 
equipped with signs which may be 
adjusted according to the racial pat- 
tern on the bus. 


Baton Rouge, La. 


ITY-PARISH ATTORNEY G. Kean 
said that Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
will enforce its bus segregation law 
until it is appealed or invalidated by 
court action. His statement followed a 
meeting with Negro leaders seeking to 
end segregation on the basis of the 
Supreme Court decision in the Mont- 
gomery case. 
Rev. T. J. Jemison said Negroes have 
formed the “Baton Rouge Christian 
Movement” and will test the ordinance. 


21 Integrate, Southern 
Regional Conference 


HE SOUTHERN REGIONAL CON- 

FERENCE with headquarters in At- 
lanta, Georgia, issued a report which 
said 21 Southern cities had integrated 
their buses without difficulty, incident 
or organized protest. It listed the cities 
as: 
Little Rock, Pine Bluff, Hot Springs, 
Arkansas; Charlotte, Greensboro, Dur- 
ham, Winston-Salem, North Carolina; 
Knoxville, Tennessee; Dallas, San An- 
tonio, Corpus Christi, Texas; and New- 
port News, Richmond, Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth, Petersburg, Charlottesville, 
Fredericksburg, Lynchburg, Roanoke, 
Virginia. 

—Clif Thomas 


One of the first Chicago Friendship House 
staff workers, Clif is now with the Chivago 
Housing Authority. He compiles the “Views” 
report each month in COMMUNITY. 


Bus de-segregation leaders Rev. M. L. King, Jr., and 
Rev. Ralph Abernathy ride near front of Montgomery, 
Alabama, bus. Rev. King heads M.I.A. which brought 
Supreme Court ruling oulawing bus segregation. 


(Chicago Defender) 
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Race and God’s Love 


As the Name Indicates, Friendship Is ce 


Base of Friendship House Work 


ORKING ON RACE RELATIONS 

for the love of God—that is the 
aim and effort of Friendship House, 
publisher of COMMUNITY. 


COMMUNITY is only one aspect of 
the work of Friendship House Nation- 
al Office. Other programs held in Feb- 
ruary and planned for March at the 
4233 South Indiana center and else- 
where in Chicago show how Friendship 
House goes about its work. 

As the name indicates, the base is 
friendship. People who help at Friend- 
ship House—both full-time staff work- 
ers and part-time volunteer workers— 
develop a deep, personal understand- 
ing of the “race problem.” They under- 
stand because to them sufferers from 
prejudice (and these are white people 
as well as, or more so than, Negroes) 
are not a faceless, de-personalized m~ss 
—pbut_individuals. And more than re- 
mote individuals—friends. 

Nothing else, we find, can contribute 
so much to this understanding. 


Share Our Experiences 


One evening last month a Young 
Christian Worker group of white fel- 
lows and girls came down to share in 





“Parties are a natural outgrowth 
of our working together.” 


our experiences. Staff worker Delores 
Price, with volunteers who have devel- 
oped this idea and held many similar 
programs over the past several years, 
took them in groups of two or three to 
visit Negro friends of ours. After the 
visits, the group reassembled at Friend- 
ship House to talk over the experience. 

As with other groups who have spent 
similar evenings with us, these young 
people remarked over and over again 
{in various ways), “Why, Mr. A— and 
his family are like my (white) neigh- 
bors two doors down.” 

Obvious? Perhaps. Yet just this kind 
of obvious truth must be expressed, 
made explicit in this country of ours 
where segregation is still deeply root- 
ed, where normal, personal associationg 
between people of different races is 


uncommon enough to evoke such al- 
most naive comments as the above. 

On March 10 we will have another 
group for this kind of program; this 
time it will be with 40 white high 
school students from a town 100 miles 
west of Chicago. 


Socializing Together 

In other ways Friendship House 
brings people together across the color 
line. Parties are a natural outgrowth 
of our working together. Sometimes 
there’s also an ulterior motive—raising 
money. 

The pre-Lent Mardi Gras party Sat- 
urday, March 2, is an example. It’s a 
“Refurnish the Library” Party. Pro- 
ceeds will be used to buy modern fur- 
niture and paint to redecorate Friend- 
ship House’s front room—so that it once 
again will be attractive and welcoming. 
National Director Anne Foley is work- 
ing with volunteers on these programs. 

She is also organizing plans for a 
training course for new staff workers 
to be held in early summer. (Interest- 
ed in applying? Write Anne for fur- 
ther information.) 


To Erase the Color Line 

Friendship House workers are not 
content to be friends across the color 
line; they want to erase that line. Out 
of this desire has developed such a 
group as the “Working Together” one 
described at right. Staff workers Eu- 
gene Huffine and Ed Chambers have 
this aspect of Friendship House as their 
major work. They also plan to develop 
other groups in other areas—bringing 
together other friends of the House 
who wish to erase the color line... 
who see the need to'penetrate the ac- 
cepted, segregated patterns of society, 
to re-form and re-shape them in a 
Christian way. 

Newest staff worker Rose Page writes 
about an experience she had (page 3) 
in her job of getting to know the racial 
picture in this area. She also spends 
several days each week, with part-time 
help of volunteers, in recording, tab- 
ulating, processing COMMUNITY sub- 
scriptions. 

COMMUNITY’s editor Mary Lou 
Hennessy was temporarily removed 
from active duty in December by an 
accident. Meanwhile Staff worker Mary 
Dolan is filling in as editor. Mary Lou’s 
friends across the country will be hap- 
py to know that she is almost fully 
recovered, and by the time you read 
this, hopes to be back at work again. 

Leave-taking is part of life at Friend- 
ship House, too. Carrie Jones, after 
three years on the staff, leaves Friend- 
ship House this month and begins work 
as an X-ray technician at Illinois Re- 
search Hospital. in Chicago. Marci 
Weier also has left the staff. Last 
month she took a job with a Chicago 
office supply company. Marci was on 
Friendship House staff a year. 


—Mary Dolan 


Working Together ¢* 


Not Content to Be Friends Across Color Line, 


Friendship House Staff and Volunteer 


Workers Seek to Erase That Line 


INCE AUGUST a group of three 


single people and three married, 


couples has been meeting regularly— 
at the instigation and with the help of 
Friendship House —to learn together 
how each of us can work in our own 
community for peaceful racial inte- 
gration. 

Integration, peaceful or otherwise, is 
a prospect which every neighborhood 
in Chicago (and every city in the na- 
tion) faces, now or in a not-distant fu- 
ture. 

Together we have analyzed the com- 
munity situations with which each of 
us must reckon; for each individual the 
conditions vary considerably. For ex- 
ample, our couples represent commu- 
nities in different stages of racial in- 
tegration: 

One couple lives in a still all-white 
parish almost encircled by Negro neigh- 
borhoods. A second couple lives in a 
parish into which Negroes have begun 
to move; the parish hasn’t provided 
much leadership for or against integra- 
tion, but it has been the scene of a 
good deal of personal hostility ex- 
pressed against the new colored resi- 
dents. The third couple represents a 
parish which in the last five years has 
gone from all-white to almost all-col- 
ored. The single people of our group 
represent similarly diverse commu- 
nities. 

Different Specifics, Same Pattern 

Each of us is working with quite a 
different set of specifics. But it is in- 
teresting to us to note that our under- 
lying pattern of techniques has not 
proven to be too different. 

For example, the couple in the third 
parish described above has observed— 
with the aid of the group Friendship 
House has brought together—that their 
parish is a part of a larger area, a 
natural grouping of home-owner neigh- 
borhoods, running from all-colored to 
all-white. Each of these neighborhoods 
has civic organizations alive to the 
need for an organized, effective con- 
servation program. Adequate commu- 
nity interest and planning can make 
this area eligible for a large govern- 
ment grant. (A neighboring area com- 
mission has been allocated $40 million 


in the last year.) 

The wise use of such funds can go a 
long way toward setting up an area 
commission which would: 

Provide a real physical conservation 
program in the area, thus stabilizing 
both the property maintenance (and 
thereby, values) and the emotional 
commitments of the families living in 
the area; 

Provide adequate over-all commu- 
nity services and facilities, to deal with 
such area problems as _§ split-shift 
schools, supervised recreation, city 
services; and 

Provide the full-time personnel re- 
quired to direct and sustain such a pro- 
gram. 

Such a program would also perforce 
bring white and colored people into 
constructive, working relationships 
with each other; it would lessen group 
tensions; and it should, in dollar-and- 
cents values, help to slow up the rapid 
property turn-over that has been rag- 
ing through this area. 


Begin to Act 

Seeing the desirability of such an 
association, this couple has set in mo- 
tion several efforts towards achieving 
it. They are delegates from their block 
club to the neighborhood federation of 
block clubs. So they have stimulated 
the federation to join a city-wide group 
of community councils which in turn 
can direct them and their neighboring 
groups in forming an area commission. 

Also our couple, through previous 
political reform activity, know people 
throughout the area. They are contact- 
ing these people and find that they re- 
spond enthusiastically to the idea of 
stimulating their own neighborhood 
and civic organizations to work for the 
area commission. 

And so with this one couple a begin- 
ning has been made towards peaceful 
recial integration in their community. 
Others in the group have had similar 
experiences. 

Only time will tell what we might 
better have done. Meanwhile what 
we’re doing seems reasonable and rich- 
ly constructive—a solid step towards 
the society we all desire where men 
live as brothers in Christ’s love. 


Friendship House volunteer and staff workers spend many evenings and 
weekends in meetings like this. They know peaceful racial integration 
doesn’t just happen—so together they analyze, observe, plan, encourage. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Loving Research 


PROUD SHOES by Pauli Murray. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 16, New 
York. 276 pages. $3.50. 


T HIS BOOK REFLECTS a great deal 

of loving research into the past of 
the author’s family. It contains raw ma- 
terial for at least two or three rousing- 
ly good novels and, most important, it 
gives the reader a picture of what it 
meant to be a Southern Negro during 
and after the Civil War. Statistics as to 
slaves freed, Negroes educated, and 
so forth are at best cold facts, and can- 
not bring to life the emotions and feel- 
ings of the people who made up the 
statistics. This book, in tracing the his- 
tory of two families, does succeed in 
bringing to life what it meant in those 
days and what it means now to be a 
Negro in the South. 

Miss Murray worked for several 
years on the research necessary to the 
writing of this book, and, as I have 
mentioned, she has within its pages the 
makings of several novels. What could 
not be done, for instance, with the 
tale of lovely Harriet, whose beauty 
was the undoing of three men, and 
whose children were alternately petted 
as Southern belles and pushed aside 
as unwanted slaves. Quite another sort 
of story lies in the saga of Grandfather 
Robert, who spent his health and 
scanty money without stint in the 
cause of educating the newly freed 


One Human Race peor 


THE BIOLOGICAL BASIS OF HU- 
MAN FREEDOM BY Theodosius Dob- 
zhansky. Columbia University Press, 
New York 27, New York. 139 pages. 
$2.95. 


HE FIVE CHAPTERS which com- 

pose this book are expanded ver- 
sions of the Page-Barfour lectures de- 
livered at the University of Virginia in 
1954. The author is what one may call 
an out-and-out evolutionist. Neverthe- 
less in spite of what is unacceptable in 
his discussion, this author seems to be 
groping after the true and full knowl- 
edge of what a human being really is 
—a creature composed of body and 
soul made to the image and likeness 
of God. Thus in his closing chapter, im- 
mediately under the heading “Evolu- 
tionary Humanism,” he seems to recog- 
nize and admit the weakness of his 
argument when he says: 


pork 


Negroes of North Carolina. But these 
and other tales are only part of the 
family story of the Fitzgeralds and 
Smiths, so excellently documented by 
the author. 

It is this very documentation, how- 
ever, doubtless arising from Miss Mur- 
ray’s background as an attorney, that 


has a tendency to make the going a - 


little tedious in reading this book. 
Chapter and verse are cited to such a 
degree in support of every fact given, 
that one would be glad to take things 
a little more on faith! 

However, reading. “Proud Shoes,” 
one realizes upon what firm bedrock is 
built the struggle of the American 
Negro for full recognition as a citizen. 
Not only the descendants of the Fitz- 
gerald and Smith families, but the 
whole race can walk in proud shoes for 
the manner in which they are handling 
the explosive problems of integration 
in schools and on public transporta- 
tion. And when they succeed, they will 
have built upon the foundations laid 
by thousands of persistent, determined 
men and women like those Miss Mur- 
ray has depicted here. 

—Pat MacGill McGowan 


Mrs. McGowan and her husband Owen 
run a bookstore in Fall Rivers, Massachu- 
setts. She was formerly on the staff of 
Sheed and Ward publishers in New 





“It is unavoidable that the foregoing 
discussion will be regarded by some 
people as failing to come to grips with 
the really fundamental problem of 
man’s uniqueness.” 

On the other hand, the author’s treat- 
ment of the race hypothesis is decisive 
and convincing to all who make any 
real observations and do an honest 
measure of thinking. ; 

“All races of the human species,” 
Dobzhansky affirms, “share the funda- 
mental human ability to acquire and 
to maintain culture. . This funda- 
mental educability is not a distinguish- 
ing mark of any one race; it is a com- 
mon property of the human species.” 


—Sister Mary Ellen O’Hanlon, O.P. 


Author and biologist herself, Sister Mary 
Ellen has written “Racial Myths” and “The 
Heresy of Race.” 
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Issues and Principles 


THE CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON 
RACE RELATIONS by John LaFarge, 
S.J. Hanover House, New York 22, 
New York. 190 pages. $2.95. 


IKE ANY OTHER PERSON, A 

CATHOLIC may be on either side 
of many controversial issues. Catholic 
principles, however, remain constant. 
Therefore certain problems of neces- 
sity must require a particular attitude 
from Catholics. This is the underlying 
idea of “Catholic Viewpoint” books, of 
which this is the first. 

“The Catholic Viewpoint on Race 
Relations” is a must for all Catholic 
actionists. As the author points out, 
before one can act, he must know what 
the situation is, why it is that way, 
then what he can do about it. No one 
is better qualified to give us these 
facts and the moral attitude towards 
them than the eminent Jesuit, Father 
LaFarge, with his long history of work 
in race relations. 


Gives Background, Tells Progress 

In outline order Father LaFarge 
traces the background on the problem 
up to such recent events as the Em- 
mett Till murder in Mississippi in 
1955. Foreigners ask how Americans 
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justify their treatment of the Negro, 
the Oriental and the American Indian. 
Southerners ask why the reproach 
from the North with its own prejudices. 
The Negro asks how he can cooper- 
ate with the white man while being 
taught to stay in his place. Groups ask 
whether it isn’t better to let time take 
care of the problems. 


Notes Catholic Contributions 

These are but facets of the vicious 
circle involving racial problems. The 
author points them out and goes on to 
describe progress that has been made 
in the basic areas of education, em- 
ployment, political rights, and housing. 
He highlights the historic Supreme 
Court decision of 1954—which hit the 
deathblow to (school) segregation and 
its heretofore accepted basis of “sep- 
arate but equal” .. . the proficiency 
Negroes and their leaders have, per- 
force, developed in use of court tests 
and the ballot . . . analysis of friction 
in housing as being often due to social 
and cultural differences, rather than 
racial. 

When we take a look with the author 
at the Catholic record in our schools, 
hospitals and other charitable institu- 
tions, we find heartening accomplish- 
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A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
NEGRO IN AMERICA by Langston 
Hughes and Milton Meltzer. Crown 
Publishers, New York 16, New York. 
316 pages, indexed. $5.95. 


VER 900 PICTURES—three of 

which are shown here—with ac- 
companying narrative trace the history 
of Negroes from their arrival in Amer- 
ica to the present day. A fascinating 
record, one that will be a welcome 
addition to every library of race rela- 
tions or American history. Some have 
criticized the material on the slavery 
period for being overly ample, but it 
seemed to this reviewer a well-round- 
ed, valuable book. —Mary Dolan 
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ments. While the Church, Father La- 
Farge asserts, has a very good record 
in the past of working with minority 
groups, it is not content today to work 
on various phases of the man, but 
must minister to the total man and his 
inter-relations with others. The Fed- 
erated Colored Catholics—like other 
national groups organized in the past 
to obtain full and equal status in the 
Church for its members—was not the 
answer. However, good came from this 
effort; of these the Manhattan Resolu- 
tions were adopted and gave way to 
many fine Catholic actions and groups. 

You will want to have a copy of this 
factual document in your library, 
Catholic or not. With factual under- 
standing, the solution of any problem 
will often become apparent and more 
easily reached. 

—Gladys McCoy 


Mrs. McCoy of Portland, Oregon, has 
been a devoted friend of Friendship House 


there, since its opening. She and her hus- 
band Bill also helped form and develop the 
Christian Family Movement in the Portland 
area. 


Don’t Wait 


UBLIC OPINION SURVEYS con- 

ducted throughout the United States 
during the last year and a half show 
“it is not necessary to wait until a 
majority of the white people are ready, 
to grant the Negro equal access to 
schools, buses and residential neighbor- 
hoods,” according to an article appear- 
ing in the December issue of Scientific 
American, a monthly magazine pub- 
lished in New York. 

The article reports the results of sur- 
veys conducted by the National Opin- 
ion Research Center at the University 
of Chicago. 
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Are You a White Boy? 


44K RE YOU A WHITE BOY?” As I 
sat in an employment office wait- 
ing for my interview, I heard the re- 
ceptionist constantly repeating this 
query on the phone. I wondered how 
it felt to be asked such a question. 
Job-seekers on the phone were not 
the only ones getting such treatment. 
Footsteps could be frequently heard in 
the hall, but they never got farther 
than the door, for the receptionist had 
an answer for them, too. “No openings 
here. Next floor down, please.” The 
discriminatory practices of this agency, 
blame for which would probably be 
passed on to its clientele, was fast be- 
coming apparent for even the most 
easual observer. 


Interested in Address 

Then it was my turn. Since I was a 
“white boy,” I was not really prepared 
for what followed. The interviewer 
skimmed over my application, and then 
settled down to what interested him 
most of all. “You live at for-ty two 
thir-ty five Prairie,” he enunciated 
thoughtfully. (Any Chicagoan can rec- 
ognize this address as being in an all- 
Negro neighborhood.) “What are you 
doing there?” _— 

My explanation did not seem to make 
things any clearer, and being white 
seemed to be more of a hindrance than 
a help. In fact, the next question was, 
“What's your nationality?” My answer 
on the form had been American. Since 
this didn’t seem to satisfy him, I read- 


ily put in a plug for the “Auld Sod.” 
“Irish, hm?” he muttered incredulous- 
ly. “Well, we have a job, but you live 
at the wrong address.” 


Not Too High Class 

Surely this couldn’t be happening to 
me. But it was. From across the aisle 
came a helpful voice, “We’ve got some- 
thing in an office, not too high-class, 
but .. .” The implication seemed to be 
that anyone unconventional enough to 
choose my neighborhood, would fit into 
a job that was “not too high-class.” 

At this point I walked out, an in- 
dulgence which most people in this 
position cannot grant themselves. Of 
course, if a dark-skinned person goes 
to a “colored” agency, some of this 
humiliation can be avoided. Nonethe- 
less, I couldn’t feel sorry for myself, 
because every day people make the 
mistake of applying directly to the 
“wrong” business firm for the “wrong” 
job—people who, from years of rebuke 
and insult, have to be not surprised 
to hear that they live at the wrong 
address. 

Changing addresses doesn’t always 
change minds. Some short-sighted in- 
terviewers can still ask, “Are you a 
white boy?” 

—Dick Grogan 


Friendship House staff worker for the past 
two years, Dick is leaving the staff next 
month. The above describes some of his job- 


Let’s Do It Together Qn, 


“Too Often Ministering to Negroes’ Spiritual Needs 
Has Taken on Character of a Segregated Work” 


O MANY THINGS that are done 

for the Negro, done in perfectly 
good faith and the best of motives, 
lose 90 percent of their eventual ef- 
ficacy precisely because they are not 
the enterprise of all races or groups 
working together for the joint goal, 
the common good of the community. 
We lack, in other words, sufficient to- 
getherness. Let me explain some in- 
stances. 

First of all, in the domestic mission 
field the Church’s consecrated ministry 
to the special needs (in the words of 
Pope Pius XII) of the Negro people 
in her midst. Nothing is nobler, nothing 
more dedicated in our American Cath- 
olic life than the work of these hun- 
dreds of saintly priests and totally 
devoted men and women of various 
religious communities who sacrifice all 
claims to earthly comfort or to human 
respect by such a life, whether it be 
in the crowded cities of the North or 
in the difficult atmosphere of the 
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South. Incidentally, no priests or re- 
ligious for the most part are more en- 
thusiastic for their work than these 
same apostles. 


Segregated Work 


Yet the very demands of this type © 


of spiritual ministration can tend to 
withdraw it from the campaign for 
interracial justice. In too many in- 
stances the ministry to the spiritual 
needs of the Negro people has taken 
on the character itself of a segregated 
work. In too many cases it has devel- 
oped into a specialized work to be 
carried on presumably by specially 
trained people, instead of being recog- 
nized as a part of the perfectly normal 
apostolate of the Church to all men. 


Hence it can tend to perpetuate the 
very segregation which is the deeper 
source of a backwardness—moral, cul- 
tural or spiritual—that creates the 
very obstacles that the missionary is 
attempting to combat. 

I have come across instances in this 
country, for example, and not in the 
South, where it was held that none 
but priests of religious orders, not 
diocesan priests, should be entrusted 
with parishes ministering wholly or 
largely to Negroes or other minority 
groups. 

I was very much struck a couple of 
years ago when I heard such a call 
for cooperation from a veteran apostle 
of missionary work both in the South 
and the North. Many years previous he 
had expressed the precisely opposite 
point of view. 

Experience during the intervening 
years, he confessed, had taught him 
the need for the missionary to join 
forces with all those who are working 
to combat the evil of segregation, and 
for the workers against segregation to 
appreciate the great work of the mis- 
sions and join with them wholeheart- 
edly in a common effort. 


—Rev. John LaFarge, S.J. 


Excerpts from a talk by Father LaFarge 
last November to the Catholic Interracial 
Council’s Hospital Conference in Chicago. 


END TRUMBULL PARK POLICE DETAIL 


SPECIAL POLICE DETAIL— 
assigned three and a half years 
ago to halt racial disturbances at 
Trumbull Park Homes in Chicago— 
was removed last month. 

Removal of the detail was actual- 
ly a change in procedure rather than 
an end to need for police protection 
at the housing project. The 50-man 
detail was disbanded, and 45 addi- 
tional men were assigned to the 
local police station. 

With the change was ended the 
service of police driving tenants in 
squad cars through nearby, racially- 
tense South Deering neighborhood. 
Before the service was_ ended, 
tenants had largely discontinued 
using it . .. an indication that ten- 
sion has subsided somewhat in South 
Deering. 

“Conditions are such,” Commis- 
sioner Timothy O’Connor § stated, 
“that the district can handle it sat- 
isfactorily with the additional per- 
sonnel.” 

About 25 families are Negro of 
the 600 in Trumbull Park project. 
Over half these Negro families 
have lived there two years or more. 

Police assigned to the special de- 
tail reached a peak of 1200 shortly 
after the first Negro family moved 
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(Chicago Defender) 
Policemen on duty at Trumbull 
Park. 


into Trumbull Park Homes in July 
1953. Gradually the number was cut. 
About 600 were on duty by the end 
of 1953, about 250 a year ago, and 
only 50 when the special force was 
disbanded last month. 


Integration Benefits Center 


OW RACE RELATIONS in Wash- 
ington, D.C., have changed! We’ve 
rejoiced the last two years to see both 
Negro and white children attending 
Jefferson Junior High School across the 
street from the Center. And this im- 
provement has brought an unexpected 
side-benefit to St. Peter Claver Center. 
For years a number of our friends 
have been interested in square dancing 
and folk dancing. Against difficult odds 
they attempted to convert the Center 
to this type of community recreation. 
The obstacles were large physical. 
Once the library was tried for square 
dancing. I believe we got two sets 
going, but a lot of dancers were bump- 
ing desks, the radiator, and shelves of 
books lining one wall, and other peo- 
ple were forced to be mere spectators. 
Another time, at a Mardi Gras party, 
we used our children’s club room. The 
spirit of the evening was such that peo- 
ple didn’t seem to mind bumping into 
one another, but much bumping there 
was—and few suggestions that we 
schedule future dancing at the Center. 
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The break-through in the community 
dancing barrier came when we dis- 
covered that the District Recreation 
Department operates two nights a week 
at the Jefferson school and that they 
would be more than pleased to pro- 
vide us with a room of the necessary 
dimensions plus a recorder and a loud 
speaker system. 

The trial night last month was a 
great success. A lady from St. Mat- 
thew’s Cathedral Club did the calling 
and instructing. With her expert help 
it was remarkable how quickly the 
group learned new steps. 

Recreation officials gave us a cordial 
invitation to return on any and all 
Thursdays of our choosing, so it looks 
very much as though folk-dancing is 
here to stay for Center volunteers and 
friends. —Jim Guinan 


Jim is in his fifth year as director of the 
Washington, D.C., Friendship House (known 
as St. Peter Claver Center) and was a staft 
worker the four preceding years at the 
New York House. 
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